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EXPULSION OF THE ARMENIAN SURVIVORS 
OF URFA AND DIARBEKIR, 1923-1930 


Vahé Tachjian 


The Treaty of Lausanne, signed on July 23, 1923, represented 
for the Turkish Nationalist movement the triumphant climax of 
its “war of independence.” It was during the Lausanne confer- 
ence that the new Republic of Turkey, born from the ruins of 
the Ottoman Empire and headed by Mustafa Kemal (Ataturk), 
gained international recognition. In the months following World 
War I, at a time when sizable territories of modern Turkey 
were occupied by the victorious Allied armies, the resistance 
movement launched by Kemal emerged victorious both militarily 
and politically. 

By the time of the Lausanne conference, Turkish sovereignty 
had expanded to nearly all territories that Mustafa Kemal 
considered indisputably Turkish. The goal of both the Young 
Turks and of the Kemalists to create a homogeneous state, 
where the Turkish element would be absolutely dominant, was 
becoming a reality. In fact, as a result of the Turkish invasion 
of the small Caucasian Armenian republic in the autumn of 
1920, Turkey even expanded into the districts of Kars and 
Ardahan as well as a part of the province of Erevan, including 
Mount Ararat, and expelled the Armenian population. On the 
southern front in Cilicia, after the Franco-Turkish conflict in 
1919-20, the Kemalist government succeeded in imposing most 
of its territorial and political claims. By the Treaty of Angora 
(Ankara) in October 1921, the French army had to evacuate 
Cilicia. The French were followed by tens of thousands of 
Armenians who had survived the deportations and massacres 
during the world war. Finally, the fierce battles that took place 
between the Greek and Turkish armies from 1920 to 1922 in 
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western Anatolia resulted in the crowning Kemalist victory at 
Smyrna (Izmir). During the Lausanne conference, the Greek and 
Turk antagonists became signatories to an agreement for the 
compulsory exchange of the Greek population from the whole 
of Turkey except Istanbul, and the Turks from most of Greece 
except Thrace. Thus, after the Young Turk deportations and 
massacres of Armenians and the Kemalist-imposed exodus of 
most of the remaining non-Muslim elements, the historic Arme- 
nian homelands were practically void of their native popula- 
tions. 

It was then that another problem became the foremost 
concern of the Kemalist government—the Kurdish question. At 
the onset of the Nationalist movement, Kurds took an active 
role in its battles, particularly against the French and the 
Armenians. When the Kemalists consolidated their position 
throughout the new state and obtained international recognition, 
however, the Kurds became the primary target for a campaign 
of Turkification. In these circumstances, the post-Lausanne years 
were also marked by the emergence of the Kurdish national 
movement. The first major manifestation of this Kurdish strug- 
gle was the revolt of Sheikh Said in 1925. Despite repression 
of the rebellion, the Kurds continued to revolt throughout the 
1920s and 1930s. 

Suppression of Kurdish rebellions became the major preoccu- 
pation of the Turkish government. This did not mean that the 
Kemalist regime concentrated all its energies on the Kurdish 
minority. Other groups also existed in the area, even if their 
numbers had dwindled. These groups likewise were subjected to 
Turkish Nationalist pressures throughout the 1920s. 


The Policy of Expulsion 


The policy of expulsions affected the ethnic and religious 
minorities living in areas bordering on Syria, such as Diarbekir, 
Urfa, and Adana, lying for the most part north of Aleppo and 
south of Mamuret-ul-Aziz (Kharpert). After the Lausanne treaty, 
remnants of deported and massacred Christian minorities still 
existed in that zone. 

Based on the actions of the Turkish authorities, two kinds of 
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ethnic and religious groups can be identified. The first category 
included the Syriac-speaking Orthodox (Jacobites) and Catholics, 
and the Assyro-Chaldeans in towns like Malatia, Diarbekir, 
Urfa, and Mardin; the Arab Greek Orthodox in the Cilician 
towns of Mersine and Tarsus; the few remaining Arab Greek 
Catholics and Maronites in several Cilician towns; and Arme- 
nians in the city of Urfa, the rural areas of Diarbekir, and in 
the southern reaches of the Bitlis vilayet. This category of 
minorities represented harmless, unarmed populations who had 
been easy prey for the Turkish Nationalists. 

The second category was composed mainly of Syrian Ortho- 
dox in the mountainous region of the Tur Abdin and of the 
Alawis, a Muslim minority concentrated mainly in Cilicia. 
Unlike the first category, these two groups were well organized 
and were able to offer considerable resistence to the Turkish 
policy of expulsion. The Jacobites of Tur Abdin were armed 
mountaineers having traditional ties with neighboring Kurdish 
tribes, and the Alawis represented a population of tens of 
thousands, ready to revolt under undue Turkish pressure. Conse- 
quently, after an initial failed attempt to deal with these ele- 
ments, the Turkish authorities ignored them in order to imple- 
ment their expulsion policy toward the other minorities. Pre- 
occupied in this period with the suppression of various Kurdish 
revolts, the Kemalists did not wish to stir up other rebellions in 
southeast Anatolia. 

This survey focuses on the Armenian population of the city 
of Urfa and the rural population in the province of Diarbekir. 
The most important sources are the French foreign ministry and 
military archives: Ministère des Affaires Etrangères (MAE, Quai 
d’Orsay), Service historique de l’Armée de terre (SHAT), and 
Service historique de la Marine (SHM). As France then con- 
trolled Syria and Lebanon under the mandate system, the 
French authorities were directly concerned with the minorities 
in bordering regions, as these people were to seek refuge in 
Syria when the Turkish authorities began to intimidate them. 
Testimonies of Armenian survivors or their descendants are 
another important source. Many oral histories were conducted 
during the author’s fieldwork in the region of Upper Jazira 
(Jezire), especially in the town of Kamishli. This region in 
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northeast Syria became a haven for most Armenian refugees 
from Diarbekir and its environs. 


Urfa: The Fate of the Armenian Survivors 


With the departure of the French troops from Cilicia at the end 
of 1921 and the beginning of 1922, most of the remaining 
Christian population also ‘left and took refuge in Syria and 
Lebanon. But even after this massive exodus, thousands of 
Armenians were unable to get away, and the flow of refugees 
to the Syrian borders continued for months thereafter. In 1924, 
the number of refugees who fled from Cilicia to Syria de- 
creased considerably, but refugees were still coming from 
neighboring regions. At the beginning of that year, the Turkish 
authorities turned their attention to the Christian elements of 
Urfa, Malatia, Diarbekir, and Mardin. The majority of these 
urban Christians were Syriac Orthodox and Catholics and 
Chaldeans who during World War I had generally been spared 
deportation and massacre, in contrast with their rural counter- 
parts. 

It is in this chronological and historical context that the 
exodus of the Armenian survivors took place. Some 5,000 
Christians still lived in the town of Urfa in 1923, of whom 
3,000 were Jacobites, about 1,000 Armenians, and the rest 
Chaldeans and Syriac Catholics.’ According to Armenian 
sources, the Armenian inhabitants of Urfa before the world war 
numbered some 32,600 people.’ 

The presence of Armenians in Urfa in 1924 raises questions 


! On the Christian population of the town of Urfa, see MAE (Quai d’ Orsay), Série 
Levant 1918-1940, Sous-série Turquie, vol. 258, folios 68-71, Report of the High 
Commissioner in Syria and Lebanon to the President of Parliament and Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, May 15, 1924, and vol. 258, p. 26, Report of the High Commissioner 
in Syria and Lebanon, General Weygand, to the President of Parliament and Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, March 8, 1924. 

? Raymond H. Kévorkian and Paul B. Paboudjian, Les Arméniens dans l'Empire 
ottoman à la veille du génocide (Paris: Editions d’Art et d’Histoire, 1992), p. 325. 
Based on Turkish sources, Kemal Karpat, Ottoman Population, 1830-1914: 
Demographic and Social Characteristics (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 
1985), pp. 176, 182, gives the Armenian population of Urfa as 16,676. 
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about why they did not get out in 1922-23 when most of their 
compatriots were rushing to the Syrian borders. Information 
published in a news bulletin of the French Armée du Levant at 
the beginning of 1922 may provide the answer: 


It is confirmed that the movement of Christians is prohibited in 
the region of Urfa, where there are still about a hundred 
Armenian families made up primarily of women and children 
who want to go to Syria, but the Turks refuse to grant them a 
laisser-passer.? 


Whatever the cause of this initial prohibition, on December 
20, 1923, one month’s time was given to all Christians of Urfa 
to leave Turkey, thus beginning the final phase in the expulsion 
of the Christian population.* The French High Commission, the 
ruling body in Syria and Lebanon, was informed of the arrival 
of the first refugee convoys from Urfa through the patriarch of 
the Syrian Catholics, Monsignor Elias Rahmani in Beirut. The 
patriarch wrote on February 22, 1924, that Turkish acts of 
intimidation had intensified three weeks earlier and that Syrian 
Catholic dignitaries in the town of Mardin had been arrested 
and community properties had been requisitioned by the Turkish 
authorities. He continued: 


At Urfa, the Christians are being officially advised of their 
upcoming expulsion. They must not take anything with them. 
All their movable and non-movable belongings become the 
property of the fisc[al administration]. Some families already 
have arrived in Syria, and we are expecting others. 

In Mardin, our situation is completely untenable. All kinds 
of vexation, refusal to recognize the religious leaders as such, 
denial to Christians of their rights as citizens, imprisonment of 
our vicar, requisition of our cathedral, the patriarchate, the 
presbytery, the Monastery of St. Ephrem, and the schools.° 


3 Service historique de l’Armée de terre (SHAT), 4H 62, dossier 1, L’ Armée du 
Levant, Haut-Commissariat de la République Frangaise en Syrie et au Liban, Service 
de renseignements, Bulletin de renseignements, No. 308, Feb. 16-19, 1922, Beirut. 

* Ibid., 4H 63, dossier 1, No. 419, Jan. 23 to 25, 1923, Beirut, Jan. 27, 1923. 

$ Ministère des Affaires Etrangères (MAE), Série Levant 1918-1940, Sous-série 
Turquie, vol. 258, folios 6-8, Report of the High Commissioner in Syria and Lebanon 
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The French High Commission in Syria received more de- 
tailed information on the situation in Urfa from Jemil Pasha, a 
high-ranking employee in the Imperial Ottoman Bank, who fled 
to Syria during the first part of 1924. His report to the French 
authorities included the following passages regarding a report 
on conditions in Urfa: 


Last February 15 [1924], the governor of the city, having 
conferred on the head of the municipality full powers over the 
Christians, charged him with preparing a systematic plan for the 
expulsion of the infidel “giavur.” 

The president of the municipality, formerly a bandit chief, 
had the priests of the town summoned and declared: “In spite 
of the secular entente between Christians and Muslims, a great 
antipathy between the two sects has arisen, making it impossi- 
ble to live together in the future, so I advise you to leave town 
in the shortest time even though there is no official order about 
this matter. You must also know, he added, I have armed men 
under my command who at my first sign will be able to massa- 
cre all of you.” He then gave a delay of a few days to allow 
the Christians to sell only their movable belongings and their 
winter provisions, declaring that their non-movable goods were 
to be kept by the government to become “Abandoned Proper- 
ties.” 

.. .. Ten days later, all were ready for the exodus. . 
But the chief of the municipality then intervened to execute his 
plan, according to which he gave the order to allow the Chris- 
tians to leave only once a week by convoys of 200 persons. 
The others would have to wait their turn and meanwhile to buy, 
at exorbitant prices, the necessary provisions which they had 
sold several days earlier at the very lowest price. But the most 
extraordinary measure was employed by the mayor: to demand 
of the Christian community through some demented persons the 
sum of 5,000 Turkish gold liras for the sake of drinking money 
in order to guarantee the life of these misfortunate people on 
their road to exile and to let them pass the frontier safe and 
sound. 

.. . . After a thousand supplications and thousand petitions, 
he consented to 1,500 Turkish gold liras. Payment of this sum 


to the President of Parliament and Minister of Foreign Affairs, Feb. 29, 1924, Beirut. 
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was divided among members of the community under the threat 
of having persons who refused reported to the chief. Everyone 
had to pay up, willingly or unwillingly, and all paid the re- 
quired sum. Once satisfied, the municipal chief showed the 
grand benevolence of having each convoy escorted by gen- 
darmes to the border. . . . The mayor forced each Christian to 
sign a declaration by which he affirmed that he was leaving the 
country voluntarily, desiring to expatriate without being coerced 
in any way to do so. 


The first minority to be affected by these measures was the 
Armenian community of Urfa. Some weeks before the events 
described by Jemil Pasha, Armenians had already been expelled 
from the nearby village of Garmuch (Garmudj), where at the 
time some 100 Armenian families were left.’ In fact, 58 fami- 
lies from this village, situated to the northeast of Urfa, arrived 
in Jerablus, Syria, on December 15, 1923. They told the French 
authorities that the remaining families would soon be expelled. 
Another convoy of 70 Armenians from Garmuch reached 
Jerablus ten days later on December 25.° According to these 
refugees, it was the governor of Urfa who ordered them to 
leave without delay, forfeiting their land and livestock.’ 

As for the city of Urfa itself, the refugees filled in the 
information that had been given by Jemil Pasha. One of them, 


€ Ibid., vol. 258, folios 69-71, Letter of the High Commissioner in Syria and 
Lebanon to the President of Parliament and Minister of Foreign Affairs, May 15, 
1924, Beirut. 

7 The Armenian population of Garmuch before World War I was made up of 800 
households. See Kévorkian and Paboudjian, Les Arméniens dans l'Empire ottoman, 
p. 330. 

® SHAT, 4H 90, dossier 3, Armée du Levant, Délégation d’Alep, Service de 
renseignements, Bulletin de renseignements, No. 296, Dec. 28, 1923, Aleppo. 
According to this news bulletin, the mukhtar (headman) of Garmuch had declared to 
the Armenians that the Turkish authorities had decided to evacuate the Armenian 
inhabitants of the village in order to settle the Arab chief Ajami Pasha and his 
followers there as compensation. Ajami had been the ally of the Turks during the 
Franco-Turkish war, and he had to settle in Turkey when his territories in Syria came 
under French control. 

° SHAT, 4H 64, dossier 1, Armée du Levant, 2° bureau, Haut-Commissariat de la 
République Frangaise en Syrie et au Liban, Service de renseignements, Bulletin de 
renseignements, No. 567, Dec. 24, 1923 to Jan. 2, 1924, Beirut. 
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Sarkis Mesrobian, headed the convoy that left Urfa on February 
20, 1924. He reported that his group was made up of 250 
persons, the great majority being Armenian. At the Syrian 
frontier, French officials transcribed Mesrobian’s testimony: 


Mr. Sarkis Mesrobian exposes the motivations that prompt the 
population to flee from Turkey The president of the municipal- 
ity, Haji Mustapha Kamil, who is the chief of the Kemalist 
party in the town, continues to take measures against the 
Armenian community. Recently, for example, they [the Arme- 
nians] received a demand for 1,500 rifles which, according to 
the Turks, had been left in their hands by the French troops 
during their evacuation. They therefore had to pay 40 gold 
pounds. 

The notables of the community, Mr. Sarkis Mesrobian 
among them, received an invitation from the president of the 
municipality to leave Urfa as soon as possible. As the vali 
[provincial governor] showed the same attitude as the president 
of the municipality, the Armenian community decided to emi- 
grate. The Turks, in order to avoid protests addressed to the 
European powers, obliged the heads of the community to fill 
out requests in which they had to specify that their departure 
was voluntary. It was the Turks who supplied the model lan- 
guage of these requests. Once the exile of the Armenian Ortho- 
dox [Apostolic] community was decided, the president of the 
municipality returned with similar measures against the Syriac 
communities, invoking the same motives (guns left by French 
troops) to disquiet them. At the time of Mr. S. Mesrobian’s 
departure, the Syriac community had already paid 1,000 gold 
pounds, '° 


French sources show that the first refugee convoy of 170 
persons from Urfa arrived at the Syrian border on February 19, 
1924. This was followed on February 24 by a convoy of 210 
refugees.'' From April 11 to 16, 308 additional refugees arrived 


10 MAE, Série Levant 1918-1940, Sous-série Turquie, vol. 258, folios 26-31, 
Report of General Weygand, High Commissioner in Syria and Lebanon to the 
President of Parliament and Minister of Foreign Affairs, March 8, 1924, Beirut. 

1! Tbid., vol. 258, folio 9, Telegram of Weygand to the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, March 4, 1924, Beirut. 
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from Urfa. In short, the majority of the Christian population 
of Urfa, including the remnants of Armenian survivors, were 
forced to leave in 1924 under threats of the newly-established 
Turkish regime. 


The Exodus of 1928-1930 
from Diarbekir and Neighboring Regions 


Between 1928 and 1930, thousands of Armenians from Turkey, 
especially from the rural areas of the vilayets of Diarbekir and 
Mamuret-ul-Aziz (Kharpert) and the sanjak of Siirt (Sghert; 
Sairt) in the vilayet of Bitlis, took refuge in Syria. These were 
primarily peasants who had survived the Young Turk deporta- 
tions and massacres because of certain social and economic 
factors. Their villages were situated on the fringe of historical 
Armenia, where Armenians and Kurds had coexisted for centu- 
ries. This was the case particularly in the southern sector of the 
vilayet of Diarbekir and in the sanjak of Siirt. The majority of 
the Armenians there spoke Kurdish and had adopted many 
Kurdish ways and customs. The main distinguishing factor was 
their religion. The Armenians were mostly laborers or artisans, 
living under the authority of powerful Kurdish sheikhs and 
aghas. As the rural Armenians were highly dependant on their 
Kurdish overlords, a long tradition of mutual relations based on 
a semi-feudal pattern developed. When World War I erupted 
and the Young Turk regime began to implement its genocidal 
policies, Kurdish chiefs in the Diarbekir and Siirt regions 
deeply regretted the deportation and killing of the population 
which worked their lands, made their tools and weapons, ran 
their mills, and so forth. Motivated by their own economic 
interests, several Kurdish chieftains sheltered Armenians and 
saved many of them. 

The protection of the local Kurdish notables continued until 
the end of the 1920s. Despite their authority, the Kurdish aghas 
usually made an effort to hide the identity of their Armenian 
dependents from the Turkish government. As these Armenians 


12 Ibid., vol. 258, folio 64, Telegram of Reffye to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
April 23, 1924, Beirut. 
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spoke Kurdish, they easily blended into the Kurdish environ- 
ment. Most Armenians no longer held religious ceremonies for 
fear of raising the suspicion of the Turkish authorities. In some 
cases, Syrian Orthodox clergymen, who were relatively free in 
this area, conducted the religious ceremonies for these Arme- 
nians, but large numbers of them arrived in Syria in the late 
1920s without having been baptized.” 

Two Armenians working on refugee resettlement for the 
French High Commission in Syria during the 1920s have 
provided information about the newcomers: 


[The Armenians coming from Turkey] speak Kurdish. They are 
tillers and for a long time worked for Kurdish chiefs without 
any remuneration. Most of them were exempted from the 
general deportation during the Great War, thanks both to the 
protection of their masters and the fact that they were living in 
remote surroundings. 

The influence of the Turkish government was weak in these 
regions, and the Kurdish chiefs, out of their own interest, were 
unwilling to let their useful cultivators leave.'* 


The situation of the Armenian survivors began to change 
after 1925. That year was marked by the Kurdish revolt of 
Sheikh Said, which was a serious challenge to the new Turkish 
state. The government was forced to mobilize a large part of 
the army to suppress the rebellion, which extended over a large 
area from the west of Lake Van and to the south of Erzerum. 
The army defeated the Kurds in a few months, allowing the 
government to consolidate its contro! over these provinces and 
use the opportunity to alter the status quo to its advantage. 
Central authority spread over the rural areas of Siirt, Diarbekir, 
Mardin, Mamuret-ul-Aziz, and Batman, where small groups of 


B This information was related by descendants of the survivors during fieldwork 
in the region of Upper Jazira, Syria. 

4 MAE, Série Levant 1918-1940, Sous-série Arménie, vol. 24, folio 34, “Rapport 
du Docteur Toros Basmadjian et Michel Terganian sur les émigrés arméniens, arrivés 
récemment et réfugiés dans les régions de Kamechli, Hassatché, Amouda et 
Karamane, aux membres de la Société d’assistance aux réfugiés arméniens.” The 
report was prepared in Aleppo on December 28, 1929, and sent to Paris on February 
28, 1930. 
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Armenians still existed. 

Renewed anti-Armenian policies were enacted at the end of 
1928 at a time when the Kurdish chieftains were no longer able 
to protect their Armenian wards. Contemporary French sources 
noted that the Kemalist government was determined to expel all 
Armenians from these regions through the following measures: 


1. Armenians living in villages were to be forced to move 
to nearby cities; 

2. Living conditions in the cities were to be made unbear- 
able for the Armenians; 

3. Acts of intimidation were then to be used to coerce the 
Armenians to leave Turkey. 


The French authorities tried to understand the reasons for 
these unexpected actions and grew concerned about the finan- 
cial and social consequences of a new Armenian exodus to 
Syria. There was worry about domestic unrest, as certain Arab 
nationalist circles, especially among Sunni Muslims, were 
hostile to the French mandatory regime and accused it of 
favoring the Christian communities. The French nonetheless 
documented the plight of the Armenians before their arrival in 
Syria. One such report at the end of 1929 notes: 


During the first months of 1929, the Turkish gendarmes gath- 
ered all the non-Turkish and non-Muslim peasants living in the 
countryside and forced them to move to the towns. There, it 
was forbidden for Muslim Turks to employ them or procure 
work for them. No longer having the possibility to earn a 
living, these people found themselves constrained to request 
passports in order to expatriate. This was exactly the aim of the 
Angora government. In order to obtain a passport, they had to 
fulfill other financial conditions: pay for the passport (variable 
price, costing up to 50 pounds) and back taxes (the Turkish 
functionaries were preparing accounts going back twenty years). 
They were forced to pay taxes on properties whose legitimate 
owners had been dispossessed years earlier. Children from five 
years of age had to pay the tax for exemption from military 
service. 

All these measures had the goal of stripping all the money 
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from persons who had to leave for it is evident that all these 
accounts [about taxes in arrears] are pure fantasy. 

.. . The total number of immigrants is not yet established 
for certain, 1,200 having arrived at Aleppo and about 3,500 in 
the province. The heads of the communities in Aleppo estimate 
2,500 members of their flocks who may be expected to arrive 
in Syria. The total number of 8,000 to 10,000 new immigrants 
appears to correspond with reality." 


Armenian refugees reaching Syria provided additional testi- 
mony regarding the intimidation tactics used by the Turkish 
authorities to bring about the final departure of the Armenians. 
One such document reads: 


My name is Ovagim Ohannesian, son of the deceased Ohannes 
and Khatun, 32 years old, Turkish subject, married, father of 
four children, literate, laborer and owner of cultivated fields, 
residing in the village of Muri (vilayet of El-Aziz). 

I have come to Aleppo, holder of passport No. 336, issued 
at El Aziz, on the 5 November 1919, by the authority of that 
town, and not having a French passport. I had to leave my 
country because the Turkish authorities have forced me to do 
so. My house, my movable and non-movable belongings, were 
confiscated by the state, and I was directed successively to 
Kharput and El-Aziz in the escort of gendarmes. There, all 
work was refused to me. On the contrary, I have been the 
object of cruelties on the part of the Turkish authorities who 
robbed me and demanded the payment of exorbitant taxes and 
other things. I was obliged to pay off several functionaries in 
order to obtain this passport. It is in this way that I spent 
about 100 Turkish paper pounds. 

All the Armenians living in the village of Muri have been 
expelled from their homes by the gendarmes and forced to 
settle in the vilayet of El-Aziz. My compatriots from the village 
of Muri have arrived in Aleppo. The Turkish authorities noti- 
fied them that they would not be able to re-enter Turkey. 
Moreover, our passports contain the wording, “Return to Turkey 


15 Thid., vol. 24, folios 15-16, Report of the delegate of the High Commissioner 
of the League of Nations for Refugees, Beirut, to the Deputy High Commissioner for 
Refugees of the League of Nations, Geneva, Dec. 2, 1929, Beirut. 
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is forbidden,” which confirms the truth of my declaration.’® 


The following testimony in the archives of the Armenian 
National Delegation headed by Boghos Nubar (in Paris) was 
given by a refugee who had arrived in Aleppo: 


I was working in the fields of a Kurdish aghas; my wife would 
bake the bread in his house. Suddenly, a group of men escorted 
by gendarmes with whips in their hands entered our village. 
These were Armenians who had been gathered from neighbor- 
ing villages. In half an hour, the few Armenians who worked 
as sharecroppers for the Kurds were attached to the group and 
after a most painful journey forced on to Palu. There, we were 
freed, but in view of the impossibility of earning our bread we 
set out for Syria." 


These accounts came from Armenians who had reached 
Aleppo from the vilayet of Mamuret-ul-Aziz and the western 
sector of the vilayet of Diarbekir. Even though the Turks 
confiscated all their belongings, this category of Armenians had 
for the most part been spared from excessive Turkish violence 
before and during their journey to the Syrian frontier, and some 
were able to travel by train to Aleppo. This was not the case 
of Armenian refugees reaching northeastern Syria, especially the 
district of Upper Jazira. Their trek was painful and risky. The 
majority of these Armenians fled on foot in refugee caravans. 
By the time they reached the Syrian frontier, they were starving 
and completely bereft of belongings. 

The following is the testimony of an Armenian from the 
southern part of the Bitlis vilayet: 


For a long time, there was talk of the deportation of the giaurs, 
while the Kuridsh insurrection was erupting here and there. 
During the time of the Kurdish deportations, allusions were 


l6 Ibid., vol. 24, folio 5, Nov. 28, 1929. These testimonies were taken at the 
Baghdad train station in Aleppo, where these refugees from Turkey arrived. 

17 Nubarian Library (Paris), dossier “Office Nansen,” Correspondance générale, 
1926-1930, Letter of Levon Pachalian to E. Clouzot, Red Cross Committee, Geneva, 
Dec. 27, 1929. 
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often made to similar measures against the Armenians. The 
Turks would say: “We must make Turkey a homogeneous 
country. In Turkey only Turks must remain.” At the beginning 
of autumn, when the field labor was not yet completed, the 
public criers began to announce in the towns and villages that 
the Armenians must abandon their homes and their livestock 
and move to Diarbekir. Three days after this order, the gen- 
darmes came and registered all the Armenians and sent them in 
groups to Diarbekir. Those who tried to escape or resist were 
pitilessly beaten. The deportees did not have any possibility to 
sell their goods and their animals. A scarce few managed to 
sell some things dirt cheap. 

Arriving in Diarbekir, we found rather large numbers of 
other Armenian refugees: women, children, old people, all of 
them crammed in half-demolished buildings. We were taken and 
put on the road to Syria. Before arriving at the frontier, the 
caravan was stripped clean by bandits. This was evidently 
arranged in advance, as all of the groups were subjected to this 
plunder in broad daylight, under the eyes of Turkish gendarmes 
and functionaries. The brigands left nothing to the deportees; 
they took everything, even small packages of bread and clothes. 
Just before reaching the frontier, the deportees were subjected 
to a second pillage.'® 


The French archives include many documents and testimonies 
about this later wave of Armenian refugees. The first reference 
dates from October 1928, with information that thirty Armenian 
families from Beshiri had taken refuge in the newly-founded 
Syrian town of Kamishli in Upper Jazira. The French official 
writing this report was amazed by the resemblance of the 
Armenians to the local Kurds, stating that the newcomers were 
mountaineer cultivators having all the “exterior characteristics” 
of the Kurds.” 

Based on French official sources, it is estimated that between 
1928 and 1930 about 10,000 Armenian refugees settled in Syria, 
most of them in the Upper Jazira and the rest in Aleppo. This 


!8 Thid. 

1? SHAT, 4H 86, dossier 1, Haut-Commissariat de la République Française, Etat 
de Syrie, service de renseignements, région d’Euphrate, bulletin de renseignements, 
No. 55, Oct. 4, 1929. 
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figure, however, does not represent the entire number of Arme- 
nian survivors living in the rural parts of Diarbekir and the 
neighboring districts. Through the 1930s and even the 1940s, 
Armenians continued to seek refuge in Syria, coming from 
regions in the southeast of Turkey.” These expulsions represent 
individual cases and cannot be considered part of a mass 
deportation. It is clear that the great majority of Armenian 
survivors left Turkey during the 1920s. 

As Armenian refugees arrived in Syria, a considerable 
number of them were settled in Upper Jazira by the French 
authorities for political, social, and economic reasons. Politi- 
cally, the French High Commission was alarmed by hostile 
declarations of Arab nationalist circles regarding the influx of 
Armenian refugees in Syria. The High Commissioner in Beirut, 
General Weygand, reported to Foreign Minister Aristide Briand 
that the mandatory authorities preferred to settle the newly 
arriving Armenians in Upper Jazira, because this region was a 
rural area, sparsely populated by Arabs and very far from big 
urban centers such as Aleppo or Damascus. It was believed that 
isolating the Armenians in Jazira would make the Arabs rela- 
tively indifferent to the Armenian presence in Syria.” 

The French also had a strategic interest in settling the 
Armenians to Upper Jazira. During the 1920s and 1930s, the 
French authorities desired to create a buffer zone on the north- 
eastern frontier of Syria between the Turkish population of the 
north and the Arab Muslim population of the south.” It was for 
this reason that the French authorities encouraged Syriac, 
Chaldean, Jewish, Armenian, and Kurdish populations from 
neighboring Turkish regions to settle in Upper Jazira. There 
were also economic and social objectives. The development of 


2 The author’s fieldwork in Upper Jazira corroborated the fact that many of the 
Armenians there took refuge in Syria during the 1930s and 1940s. 

2I MAE, Série Levant 1918-1940, Sous-série Arménie, vol, 24, folios 1-2, Report 
of the High Commissioner in Syria and Lebanon to the Foreign Minister, Jan. 8, 
1930, Beirut. 

22 This idea was clearly expressed by the President of French Parliament, 
Raymond Poincaré, in a letter of August 22, 1928, to the French delegation at the 
League of Nations. See MAE, Série Levant 1918-1940, Sous-série Arménie, vol. 21, 
folios 197-198. 
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rural and urban life in the district was essential to encourage 
various elements to settle there. Although the region was an 
ancient cradle of civilizations, it had progressively turned into 
a wasteland. When the French took control of Upper Jazira, it 
was inhabited by Kurdish and Arab nomadic tribes, which were 
hostile to any kind of central administration that might limit 
their freedom of movement and action. Hence, the French 
authorities wished to promote the gradual sedentarization of the 
nomadic tribes by developing agriculture and urban life in the 
region. 

Beginning in the 1920s, on the initiative of the French High 
Commission, villages such as Hassake, Ras ul-Ain, Amuda, and 
Derbessia began to grow, and soon they took on appearances of 
little towns. In August 1926, the French authorities founded 
Kamishli on the Syrian border with Turkey, right across from 
the Turkish town of Nisibin. Kamishli quickly grew, gaining a 
leading economic and social place in the region and soon 
overshadowing Nisibin. 

It was in these circumstances that the newly arrived Arme- 
nian refugees, mostly villagers, were settled in Upper Jazira to 
promote the region’s agricultural life. By World War II, the 
number of Armenians there was estimated to be approximately 
30,000, but during the 1947 and 1965-66 repatriation drives, 
most of these people moved to Soviet Armenia. At present, the 
Armenians in the region number no more than 10,000, concen- 
trated primarily in the towns of Kamishli and Hassake. 


Conclusion 


The deportation of the Armenian remnants from Turkish regions 
bordering Syria was part of an ethnic cleansing campaign, with 
the final objective being the homogenization of Turkey. The 
exodus of thousands of Armenians and members of other 
Christian communities during the 1920s did not seriously 
trouble the Great Powers. However, France, as the mandatory in 
Syria, was forced to deal directly with Turkish measures against 
the ethnic minorities. Initially, the French authorities tried to 
stop the flow of refugees to Syrian territories by considering 
countermeasures against Turkey. France was not readily willing 
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to assume the financial burden for the refugees, especially as 
the settlement of thousands of new refugees in Syria threatened 
its political stability. 

The most drastic countermeasures that the French could have 
taken would have been the deportation of the Turkish popula- 
tion living in the sanjak of Alexandretta, then a part of Syria.” 
But France did not wish to confront Turkey on the issue, and, 
after a few veiled threats and diplomatic notes, resigned from 
taking any further action. The geopolitical situation was favor- 
able for Turkey, which continued to suppress and eliminate 
minorities without being concerned about international reactions. 

The final phase in the genocidal ethnic cleansing started by 
Sultan Abdul-Hamid in the nineteenth century and rapidly 
accelerated by the Young Turk regime during World War I was 
completed under the presidency of Mustafa Kemal Ataturk, the 
exalted founder of the Republic of Turkey. 


*3 MAE, Série Levant 1918-1940, Sous-série Turquie, vol. 258, folio 12, 
Telegram from the Foreign Minister to the High Commissioner, March 6, 1924. 
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The Exodus from Urfa to Aleppo, 1922 
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The Exodus from Kharpert to Aleppo, 1922 


